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Editor’s note 


At the November Club Meeting, Jane Cleary presented a good example of the value of amateur 
naturalists in the related studies of ecology and conservation, when she told us about the activities 
of Earthwatch. One of the many great things about being a field naturalist is the opportunity we 
have to further the advancement of knowledge by doing what we like doing when we like doing it 
and without pressure. Membership of Earthwatch gives naturalists who have the time the 
opportunity to spend a holiday in an interesting location investigating an interesting problem as part 
of an international team. As many Earthwatch programs are carried out in Australia, the cost of 
travel need not to be prohibitive. Jane would be happy to supply details. 

The poor state of Cats Claws Grevillea alpina at LTUCNYV, referred to in a previous editorial, is 
not isolated, as large numbers have also died at Wellsford Forest and elsewhere in the One Tree 
Hill RP. Should we be worried ? In 1990 there was a big die-off of Silky Hakea Hakea sericea in 
some places, and these dead plants were replaced by a new generation. Perhaps something similar 
will happen with G. alpina. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. 

Back issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 
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Wagtail eats Cat (food) 
Author: Peter Allan 


Having now lived sixteen months in our new home in Rochester, the last nine months as house 
husband and gardener, I have had the opportunity to observe the native birds’ capacity to utilise 
residential areas more closely. 

One regular event is the arrival of at least two wagtails to eat the cat food direct from the owners’ 
bowls and on occasions within two meters of the rightful whiskery beneficiaries of the “Whiskas”’. 
While I doubt if the previous owners had a cat, the visits were evident immediately on our arrival. 
Initially we thought only one bird was involved, but there are at least two regulars, possibly more 
as distinct but minor plumage differences can be detected. Strangely only one bird appears at a 
time regardless of the season. 

The usual visitor at present has a distinctive grey patch near the rump and this was final 
confirmation of at least two birds. It also allowed me to trace it back 300m to its nest, 12m up in a 
red gum along a billabong of the Campaspe. 

What surprises me is the birds’ acceptance of inanimate non-insect food which I thought would be 
outside their normal feeding patterns. Dead insects would probably be gleaned but to peck into 
large blobs of “Jellymeat” and “Chicken and Turkey” is surely an evolutionary (or revolutionary) 
advance. Or do wagtails eat carrion in a minor way naturally ? 

The cats’ reactions are equally at variance to the norm. They will respond with aggressive dashes 
to sparrows or silvereyes in the vegie garden 10m away, even on occasions when feeding, but 
their attitude to the waggling, jittery and sometimes chattering Rhipidura is more of bemusement, 
with rarely an occasional crouch movement or a few tentative steps only. 

Perhaps they realise the birds’ alertness and manoeuvrability makes pursuit not worth the effort or 
maybe it’s the typical wagtail effrontery that defuses them. Not one for the subtle approach, the 
wagtail arrives with a flourish and a chatter, then moves across the concrete under the verandah, 
picking up odd scraps en route, usually to perch on the edge of the small plastic bowl and peck into 
the leftover food. I have yet to observe it carrying food to its young. 

Other visitors to our garden that nest at the same billabong (all within 50m of each other) are 
Magpie larks and Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes, although the latter appear to find little of value. 


Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 


A reminder that these are available from the Club for $ 13.00. 
They make a beautiful and useful Christmas gift. 


Atlas of Victorian Wildlife Update 
Author: Anne Bridley 
Date: 13/11/92 


In September I sent a disc with some of our records down to the Arthur Rylah Institute. In return I 
received a copy of the latest Atlas program. This program enables a summary of the birds to be 
easily made for any point or area where a birdlist may be required; for example, where a birdlist is 
needed for an area which is to be the subject of a new management plan. 


I have given each park, area of state forest or reserve its own reference name to enable this to be 
done. Data can also be extracted for individual species, years, months. All breeding records for a 
species could be extracted. 


So far I have entered the rather staggering number of 26 432 bird records, made up of around 2000 
yellow cards, white forms and other records. There are probably at least as many yet to do before 
Iam up to date. I have also started to enter a few mammal, reptile and frog sightings. 


Breeding records: These are of particular importance for the conservation of birds. The Atlas 
accepts records as breeding records where there are confirmed eggs or dependent young present. 
There is no provision for birds building nests. If I receive an observation that birds are “nesting”, 
but ue observation does not specify whether eggs or young are present, I cannot enter a breeding 
record. 

I consider that if the bird is staying put on the nest or food is being carried to a nest or hollow that 
is usually sufficient for a breeding record. Be careful of roosting birds, birds that are still building 
or courting or, like choughs, are simply asserting ownership. 


Bird Notes and Observations: 6 November 1992 Meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Hooded Robin (1) Wellsford Forest 2.11.92 

Wedgetail Eagle (family group) Wellsford Forest 2.11.92 
Barn Owl (1) Mandurang 3.11.92 

Black Falcon (1) Calivil 30.10.92; 4.11.92 

White-fronted Chat (2Y 2A) White Hills 30.10.92 

Owlet Nightjar (2Y) Spring Gully Res 3.11.92 

Variegated Fairy-wren (feeding Y) Eaglehawk RP 1.11.92 


Migrants 

Lathams Snipe (1) Calivil 29.9.92 

Lathams Snipe (2) Calivil 17.10.92 

Brown Songlark (2) Calivil 28.9.92 
Whiskered Tern (6) Mitiamo 31.10.92 
Rainbow Bee-eater (3) Bendigo Ck 7.10.92 
Rainbow Bee-eater (2) Lyal Glen 3.11.92 
Sacred Kingfisher (1) Bendigo 2.11.92 
Sacred Kingfisher (1) Longlea 29.10.92 
Clamorous Reed Warbler (1) Calivil 30.9.92 


Breeding 

Little Raven (Y in N) Junortoun Nov 92 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (Y in N) Junortoun Nov 92 
Chough (Y in N) Junortoun Nov 92 

Weebill (building) Junortoun Nov 92 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Mandurang 30.10.92 
Dusky Moorhen (NE) Lyall 6.11.92 

Superb Fairy-wren (Y in N) Longlea 5.11.92 
Buff-rumped Thornbill (Y in N) Longlea 5.11.92 
Black Swan (1/2 grown Y) Barkers Ck Res 19.10.92 
Red-browed Finch Diamond Hill Res 6.11.92 
Eastern Rosella (4E) Strathfieldsaye 5.11.92 

Chough (building) Sedgwick 15.10.92 

Painted Button-quail (4E) Whipstick SP 1.11.92 
Buff-rumped Thornbill (2N with Y) Whipstick SP 1.11.92 
Swan (3Y) Strathfieldsaye 5.10.92 

Brown-headed Honeyeater (DFY) Eaglehawk RP 11.10.92 
Weebill (bird in N) Eaglehawk 11.10.92 
Magpie-lark (Y in nest) Lake Neangar 11.10.92 
Swan (sitting on nest) L. Tom Thumb 11.10.92 
Noisy Miner (Y in nest) Lake Neangar 11.10.92 
Magpie (1 DFY) Longlea 3.10.92; 29.10.92 

Magpie (Y in nest) Eaglehawk North 11.10.92 

Red Wattlebird (DFY) Eaglehawk RP 11.10.92 


Observations 

Dusky Woodswallow (1) Spring Gully Res 3.11.92 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike (1) Spring Gully Res 3.11.92 
Weebill (2) Spring Gully 3.11.92 

Australasian Grebe (2) Strathfieldsaye 3.11.92 
Richards Pipit (2) Strathfieldsaye 3.11.92 

Grey Fantail (2) Spring Gully Res 3.11.92 

Superb Fairy-wren (2) Spring Gully Res 3.11.92 
Little Raven Whipstick 1.11.92 

New Holland Honeyeater (1) Kennington 30.10.92 
Little Raven (10E) Longlea 30.10.92 

Common Myna (1) Longlea 3.10.92 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet Longlea 3.10.92 

Galah (20 E) Serpentine 20.10.92 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (9) Serpentine 20.10.92 
Pacific Heron (1) Serpentine 20.10.92 

Great Crested Grebe (1) Lake Eppalock Sept 92 
Rufous Whistler (1) Harcourt North 19.10.92 
Red-rumped Parrot (1) Lake Neangar 18.10.92 
Common Bronzewing (1) Strathdale Park 5.10.92 - 9.10.92 
Boobook Owl (1) Bendigo 28.10.92 

Rufous Whistler (2) Bendigo 28.10.92 

Spotted Pardalote Bendigo 28.10.92 

Red-rumped Parrot Bendigo 4.11.92 

Crested Bellbird (2) Wellsford 2.11.92 

Crimson Rosella (1) Bendigo 6.11.92 

Masked Lapwing (1) Bendigo Sewage Farm 19.10.92 
Little Raven (1) Sedgwick 3.11.92 

Speckled Warbler (1) Whipstick 1.11.92 


Non-local Observations 
White-winged Triller (E) Lake Boga 28.10.92 
Rainbow Bee-eater Lake Boga 28.10.92 


Lists 

Junortoun 28.9.92 - 1.11.92 
Maiden Gully 3.8.92 - 1.11.92 
Spring Gully Res 3.11.92 

Skylark Dam Whipstick SP 1.11.92 
Shadbolt's Whipstick SP 1.11.92 
Eaglehawk RP 1.11.92; 11.10.92 
Somerset Park Rd dam 5.10.92 
Jackass Flat Reserve 18.10.92 

Axe Creek Longlea 3.10.92 
Welsford Forest 29.10.92 

Barkers Ck Res 19.10.92 
Eaglehawk 11.10.92 

Lake Neangar 11.10.92 

One Tree Hill RP 5.10.92 

Longlea, various locations 24.9.92 - 30.10.92 


Notes 


A record of a Little Raven feeding on cupmoth larvae or Chinese junks (Doratifera) is so interesting 
that it is cited here in full: “Raven collected a cupmoth larva, returned to a small branch with the 
larva placed under its foot. The bird appeared to slit the larva [with its beak], feed from it, then 
discard the remains. On investigation, the gutted larva was found under the sapling. It had a neat 
slit from end to end on its ventral surface. Do other species feed on these larvae in a similar 
fashion ?’ The same bird was seen to devour a number of caterpillars in this fashion. While this 
behaviour is unusual, a surprising number of bird species eat cupmoth larvae, whose bristling 
tufts of tiny yellow spears (“Doratifera’ means spear-carrier) deter most humans from touching 
them. The list of these birds includes several species of cuckoo (including the Fan-tailed) the Grey 
Shrike-thrush, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Yellow Robin and Crested Bellbird, which was 
reported to feed its young on the larvae. 


In a recent Whirrakee editorial it was pointed out that little is known of the feeding habits of the 
adult Painted Lady butterfly. Since then more has become known about the adult Painted Lady as 
food. Birds reported to have eaten Painted Ladies over the last months have been Red Wattlebird, 
Noisy Miner, Housesparrow and Starling. Are there any more ? 


The Crimson Rosella reported here has been keeping company with an Eastern Rosella, and has 
been seen for over a week in the same row of trees. We await future developments with some 
interest. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at our meetings. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY (The Australian Museum) Spring 1992 Vol.24 io.2. 
‘Gargantuans from the Garden’ by Carrie Arkinstall asks us to imagine being shrunk so sm-1! that 
spiders and grasshoppers tower above us. A new travelling exhibition from the Australian 
Museum will make this possible. The article goes on to describe how the seven giant moving 
models were made. The animals featured were a scorpion, redback spider, praying mantis, dung 
beetle, bull ant, cicada and mosquito. the technology used to create the models is called 
animatronics and was pioneered by Walt Disney. The exhibition is designed to educite people 
about insects and to bring a better understanding of their role in the environment. 

“Lasting Impressions of Mahogany Gliders” by Steve Van Dyke starts with 2. hilarious 
description of the writer’s catching of a glider, and his imaginative use of a gum boot! The 
unexpected capture of this elusive creature in the woodlands south of Tully in Queensland led the 
researcher to a useful method of attracting the animals. This enabled the gliders to be tracked and 
radio tagged, leading to the discovery of the remarkable relationship between the animals and the 
grasstrees in the forest. 

“Rainforests by the Sea” by Bradley Law and Merrilyn Lean describes the ‘other’ type of 
rainforest: not the tropical kind but that called littoral rainforest ie ‘by the sea’. The writers became 
interested in how a littoral rainforest grows and develops in harsh environments characterised by 
poor sandy soils and salt spray. 

The ‘rare and endangered’ species in this issue is the Black-footed Rock Wallaby, and the ‘wild 
food’ is the geebung (Persoonia species) which was popular and widely known last century. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (Bird Observers Club of Australia) No. 724, October 1992 

‘Migratory Birds - Special Interest Species” by Barbara Gleeson outlines the agreement between 
the Governments of Australia and Japan for the management and protection of migratory birds and 
birds in danger of extinction. In 1991 three Special Interest Species (Eastern Curlew, Lathams 
Snipe and Little Tern) were nominated for particular attention. A similar treaty with China will 
study the Eastern Curlew, Red-necked Stint and Great Knot. Details are given of each species’ 
identification, movements in Australia, breeding, habitat, feeding methods, geographical range and 
conservation status. 

“Our Migratory Cuckoos” by Ellen McCulloch describes these birds and how they may be 
grouped, according to diet and/or breeding habit. Useful information is given on habitat, 
appearance and calls, to enable identification of each species. 

“Melliferous Magnificence” by Rodger Elliot suggests growing eucalypts to attract birds to your 
garden, pointing out that planting local species will most benefit the natural ecology of the area. 
However he also suggests a few ‘exotic’ eucalypts which offer special attractions. 

By the way, I’m sure you all knew that ‘melliferous’ means ‘honey-producing’. 


Guest Speaker - November Club Meeting 
Author: Tom Burton 


Jane Cleary commenced her talk by telling us of Earthwatch, a society of natural history 
enthusiasts who fund projects in field research into areas ranging from Archaeology to Zoology. 
Currently 1085 projects are being funded in 111 countries. The aim of Earthwatch is ‘to improve 
human understanding of the planet, the diversity of its inhabitants and the processes that affect the 
quality or life on earth’. Members can choose a research project that they are interested in, and act 
as field workers in that project,thus gaining first-hand experience of coordinated research. 

Jane then told us of the project that she was involved in - the feeding ecology of the Red-billed 
Chough. This black, crow-like bird has a red bill and legs, and it nests in caves and in disused 
buildings. It is wide-spread through Europe and Asia, but it is extinct in England and threatened in 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland and some islands such the Isle of Man and Islay, where Jane worked. Its 
decline this century may be due to pressures from other birds - competition from Jackdaws, 
predation from Golden Eagles and Peregrine Falcons, or to pressures from humans who shot the 
birds out of superstition or for their feathers or kept them as pets, but most likely the decline is due 
to changes in agricultural practices. It seems that this chough (no relation to our White-winged 
Chough, despite the general resemblance) needs access to the invertebrates found in sheep 
droppings. The use of super-effective drenches and the move to intensive agriculture (sheep kept 
indoors during winter) have removed this food-source from much of Britain, where the climate is 
marginal for these birds anyway. 

Jane described how she and colleagues sat for six hours each day, togged in many layers of 
clothing in the freezing wind, recording what each of the individually colour-banded choughs was 
doing at one-minute intervals. At the end of each day (day finishes late in the Hebridean summer) 
all of the recordings from all of the teams were fed into a computer and graphs depicting the time- 
budgets of all of the choughs under observation were produced. It seemed like a satisfying and 
useful way of spending part of a holiday, though I’m sure the products of Islay's eight whisky 
distilleries would have been welcome at the end of ten days of freezing on a Scottish hillside. 


Birds in Vineyards 
Author: Tom Burton 


Since the 1988 grape-growing season I have been investigating the foul deeds of bird-pests in 
vineyards. Vineyards abound in birds that are called pests because they eat grapes. Of course, 
grapes are specifically produced by vines to attract birds: grapes are delicious packaging for the 
seeds, advertized by the contrast between the purple colour of most grapes and the green of the 
leaves. Grapes are the vine’s attempt at sexual reproduction, and birds are the vine’s dispersal 
agent, so it is easy for the uncommitted bystander to have sympathy for the birds, which by eating 
grapes are doing the right thing. There is another way of looking at bird pests. They, like all 
pests, are admirable animals, fertile, cunning, resourceful, opportunistic, hardy. 

The main bird pests in the Bendigo region are Starlings, Silvereyes, Australian and probably Little 
Ravens, Blackbirds, Indian Myna (at Heathcote), honeyeaters of several species, Mistletoebirds 
(don’t eat much), Sulphur-crested Cockatoos (Heathcote), Crimson Rosellas (Heathcote), House 
Sparrows and Grey Currawongs. Not all birds found in vineyards are grape-eaters. Red-browed 
Firetails abound in some, and I have seen or captured over 30 bird species, mostly innocent 
insectivores, at Chateau Leamon at Big Hill. Nor are birds the only vertebrate pests. Grey 
Kangaroos take many grapes in some vineyards, foxes live up to their reputation as reported in 
Aesop’s fables, and pet dogs can also take a toll. The odd human also wanders into the odd 
vineyard and takes the odd handful of grapes, though wine grapes are not great eating. 


The amount of damage done by birds is very variable from vineyard to vineyard, and vineyards 
just a couple of kilometres apart can experience very different degrees of damage. In Kyneton 
there is one vineyard I know that experiences less than 1% loss of grapes, while another not far 
away lost 63% of grapes (mostly to ravens) the year I looked at it. In the majority of local 
vineyards the damage is less than 5% of grapes, and in only one-quarter of vineyards is the 
damage more than 10%. 

Grape growers can and do respond to the birds in a variety of ways, depending on how much they 
want to spend. You can do nothing (costs nothing), or install a couple of hawk kites (at $20 each), 
or a gas gun ($500 - 600), or a more elaborate gas gun that fires an imitation bird up a pole - the 
“bird” then flutters down the pole as though shot, or many kinds of noise-makers, like tape that 
- hums when the wind blows, or a visual deterrent such as rotating flashing mirrors, or netting for 
the vineyard (over $4000 per acre). Or you can buy a shotgun and blast away at the Starlings or 
Mynas (legally) or the Ravens or Silvereyes (illegally except under permit). 

Whichever approach a grower takes should be based rationally on an assessment of the relative 
costs of installing anti-bird measures and of letting the birds eat the grapes. If the birds do $100 
worth of damage per year, and a $1000 bird-scare will cut the damage by half, it will pay for itself 
in just 20 years. If the birds do $2000 worth of damage,the sums work out differently. It is, 
therefore, important for growers to have a good idéa of how much damage the birds are doing. 
However, the assessment of bird damage is time-consuming (time is money) and desperately 
tedious. 

To assess bird damage in a vineyard block properly you should take a random sample of at least 
200 bunches and count the grapes that are damaged, missing (recognized from swollen stalks) and 
intact. From this the percentage of grapes lost and the cost of damage can be calculated. To select 
bunches at random involves several steps: the vineyard has to be mapped - how many rows of 
grapes ?, how long is each row ? Then a random system, such as drawing numbers out of a hat or 
selecting numbers from a random umber table must be used to select forty vines (eg. row 7, 135 
metres from the northern end; row 16, 43 metres etc.), then at the vine the bunches must be chosen 
at random. Then comes the counting of grapes. It takes over two hours to assess a 2-hectare 
vineyard block, and that is enough to drive one to the product. Because of the tedium or because 
of lack of confidence with the technique, few growers do anything about assessing damage, and 
buy devices as they come onto the market, or not, depending on the salespersonship of the 
salesperson. 

One of the aims of my vineyard research is to make the assessment of damage easier. For the last 
two seasons I have visited vineyards through the region from Graytown near Heathcote to 
Kyneton to Kingower and assessed damage as I described above, with the aim of finding a 
mathematical relationship between the percentage of bunches damaged and the percentage of 
grapes damaged. If I could succeed, then the grower need only estimate the percentage of bunches 
with any bird damage on them, then look at a graph and read off the percentage of grapes taken - 
cutting out the worst step in damage assessment (counting of grapes), and halving the time to 
estimate damage. This has been done before, in California, where it was found that it did not 
matter which species of birds were involved, there was a neat graph that could be created, 
involving logs, indeed, but still easy for growers to use, and I tried to produce a similar graph for 
this region. 

Well, a Californian I know says (incessantly) that the Bendigo region is just like northern 
California. This may well be true, but tell that to the birds. In this region it does matter which 
birds are doing the damage. Ravens, Blackbirds and Silvereyes inflict damage much more 
localized and intense than do other birds such as Starlings or honeyeaters. The result is that I have 
had to prepare two graphs for growers to use, and growers are going to have to know their birds - 
which most of them do. 

Another project that I am involved in is a long-term investigation of the population characteristics 
of Silvereyes in the Chateau Leamon vineyard. I trap and band Silvereyes and use the rates of 
retrapping and some simple mathematical formulae (my favourite kind) to calculate the population 
of Silvereyes. Unsurprisingly, the number of Silvereyes builds up as the grapes ripen, from about 
40 early in the season to about 150 before harvest each year. In most years birds of the Tasmanian 
subspecies (bigger birds with brown flanks) arrive at the start of April, and make up between 10% 
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and 20% of the population at harvest. Seasons vary of course. In 1992, a great year for eucalypt 
flowering, the Silvereye numbers crawled into the 120’s, and no Tasmanian birds arrived. 

The most interesting thing I have found about Silvereye populations is that, although the 
population increases during the season, there is a large turnover. The majority of Silvereyes leave 
the vineyard before harvest, so it is like filling the bath with the plug leaking - the population level 
rises, but only because there are so many new birds entering to replace the birds that are leaving. 
Why are they leaving ? I have not been able to find out. They may just be migrating on, but I 
suspect that they are in danger of malnutrition. It was found in Western Australian vineyards that 
many Silvereyes were in a very stressed state at harvest time for lack protein in their diets, and 
certainly there are few edible insects in a vineyard in autumn. (There are vine-moth caterpillars, but 
these are unpopular as bird-food.) Whatever the reason for the Silvereyes’ movements out of the 
vineyard, it places shooting of Silvereyes into perspective. If a grower shoots Silvereyes it seems 
he or she just decreases the numbers that leave voluntarily. Certainly the number of Silvereyes that 
disappeared in 1990, when there was no shooting, was no less than disappeared in 1989 when 
there was shooting. This may help explain why early in the century in one W.A. orchard up to 20 
000 Silvereyes were shot every year for several years, without any benefit to the orchardist. 

The final project I am involved in is testing eyespot balloons for their effectiveness at scaring birds. 
This project is half-way through, so I cannot give results yet. The theory behind the balloons is 
that in human and animal societies staring is a most belligerent action, and the person or animal 
being stared at feels threatened. Balloons with huge eyespots painted on them have been shown in 
cage experiments to be very effective at frightening birds, but cages are not the real world, and so 
they need to be tested in the field. 

Very few scaring devices have been tested in the field, and at least one bird-scarer based on noise - 
the ‘electronic bird-scarer’ has been shown NOT to work. 

The vineyards of the Bendigo region are very pleasant places to work in, and the vignerons of the 
region are all very pleasant people to work with. I thank all of those who have given me access to 
their properties (and that is everyone I asked), particularly the Leamons at Chateau Leamon, who 
have been unfailingly supportive. I also thank a number of people, including some field nats, for 


their help with the bird banding. 


FNCV visit to the Whipstick 
Author: Rod Orr 


I remembered Don Franklin’s article on strange wattles in the Whipstick and the discussion that it 
provoked (Whirrakee: June 1992) when a field naturalist visitor came across one of these plants 
during the Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs’ visit to Bendigo on Sunday, November Ist and 
recognised it immediately as a strange wattle. Although the FNCV visit was more in the style of 
‘calling in on the way back to Melbourne’ rather than attending a formal excursion that we had 
organised, they had asked our club for help in providing guides and in showing them around a 
suitable interesting area of the local bushland, so we decided to show off parts of the Whipstick 
that were still in flower. We found much that was very interesting for our visitors and learned 
quite a lot about managing a large group of wandering field naturalists. 


After visiting the Rifle Range Road area and walking through the low, shrubby vegetation, much 
of which was still flowering, we intended to move on to Shadbolt’s Picnic area further north in the 
Whipstick State Park. We had to tear our visitors away from the attractions of the Rifle Range area 
as it had so much flowering vegetation that was new to them even though it was familiar to most of 
our club members who were there on the day. A Variegated Wren obliged us all by continuing to 
visit its nest in the low vegetation while we all watched from quite close by - most of the 
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Melbourne FNCV members had never seen a male Variegated Wren before and were suitably 
impressed. Also, a large eucalypt which had been damaged by lightning, probably during the 
recent stormy weather, was an added attraction for us all and was recorded in many photographs. 
Many of our visitors made favourable comparisons between other areas that they had seen in the 
Grampians and the flowering shrubland in this part of the State Forest which forms the southern 
boundary of the Whipstick State Park. We did eventually get them all together and headed for 
Shadbolt’s to meet the rest of their party who had arranged to meet us there for lunch and for 
another conducted tour during the afternoon. I had convinced Rob and Glenise that the Grevillea 
glabella plants which grow along Neilborough Road were worth stopping to show them briefly to 
the FNCV visitors although I wasn’t confident that they would still be flowering for us. 
Fortunately, the greenish-yellow form was still in flower and worth the stop as they had not seen 
this species before. They were also interested in the hybrid grevilleas which grow in this area, 
especially because they could see the 2 parents, Grevillea alpina and Grevillea glabella, and the 
hybrids all growing close together so their similarities and differences could be easily seen. 


Tom George was interested in seeing the Whirrakee Wattles even though these had all finished 
flowering long before so we showed him the plants growing near the Grevillea glabella specimens 
too. He called me back to tell him what ‘this other wattle’ was and there they were - the 2 parents, 
Acacia williamsonii (Whirrakee Wattle) and Acacia pycnantha (Golden Wattle), and their hybrid 
growing conveniently between them. Tom was familiar with several patches of Acacia hakeoides 
(Hakea Wattle) from other parts of Victoria and agreed that this strange wattle growing beside 
Neilborough Road was certainly not Hakea Wattle - its phyllodes were too narrow, more like 
Whirrakee Wattle although wider than those of Whirrakee Wattle - he was happy to call the single 
strange wattle plant we found there, a hybrid. This particular plant is quite well known to several 
BENC members and is easily found if anyone else is interested in seeing it rather than having it 
described and having to imagine what it looks like and whether we are all on the right track with 
our identification. A large patch of Hakea Wattle which is also easy to find, grows in the northern 
part of the Whipstick along a road reserve but, probably it would be better to schedule a visit to all 
of these plants during the flowering season for these wattles next Spring because then we would 
see their similarities and differences much more clearly. The Hakea Wattles at Angel’s Rest Nature 
Reserve, north of Charlton, were at the end of their flowering season in mid-September, when Jan 
and I visited this small but very interesting reserve - I suppose that the best time to see them 
flowering in the Whipstick would be late August to early September. If we organised such an 
excursion next year, then we should be able to convince ourselves that there are hybrid wattles out 
there in the wilds of the Whipstick but also, that there are genuine Hakea Wattles there too. 


When we arrived at Shadbolt’s, we were surprised to find so many other FNCV members waiting 
for us there - this was turning into a larger excursion than we had expected! We were introduced 
to the other FNCV members and then Rob Moors told them about the immediate area and the 
significance of the dam and of the importance of Flagstaff Hill as a point of reference for gold- 
miners in the Whipstick. I told them about the mallee eucalypts and some of the other interesting 
plants in the vicinity of the picnic area and then we all walked up to the top of the hill and around 
the track through the low, scrubby vegetation and back to the dam. This area of vegetation 
impressed them all with its beauty - most of the plants growing there were flowering - the Crowea 
and Baeckea were particularly attractive, and there were even a few Purplish Beard Orchids and 
Hooded Caladenias still flowering - the late-flowering form of the Leopard Orchids were just at 
their best for our visit (our club couldn’t have organised the choice of day better if we had tried for 
our visitors to see these orchids and also the small, Dotted Sun Orchids which grow in the same 
area - the first weekend of November was just the right time this year!). The keen bird-watchers 
found the nest of Painted Button Quail (with 4 eggs). 


After lunch (the Quail eggs were still safe after we had eaten!), we decided to drive to Skylark Dam 
and then to walk to a few of the interesting spots near there. We showed our visitors the spot 
where the Duck Orchids grow and were dismayed to see that someone had scraped up all of the 
dead and living(!) vegetation which normally protects them from grazing by rabbits and, worse 
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than this even, had scraped and dug around in the patch where these orchids grew - hardly any of 
the dozens of plants which had appeared this season survived this disturbance! This may not 
matter on the larger scale as Large Duck Orchids are widespread and sometimes locally common in 
favourable locations in other districts in Victoria, but, they are very uncommon locally and are 
known from only 2 or 3 places in the Bendigo area. We speculated on the reasons why anyone 
would do this, with gold fossicking being one of the suggestions (as it turned out, this was 
confirmed the next day when Russell Brown and other orchid enthusiasts met some gold detector 
fossickers scratching around at the same site and told them that they were endangering a locally 
rare plant and disturbing the vegetation generally - they exchanged heated words and left the area 
but the damage will be long-lasting. Perhaps there will be rapid regeneration of the shrubs that 
have been cleared away - let’s hope so, or the few surviving Large Duck Orchids will be very 
exposed.) 


The group was quite large, and I suppose we should have anticipated the problems that arose partly 
because of this, and also because some of the FNCV members were slow to get out of their cars 
and join in the conducted tour. By the time we had surveyed the damaged Duck Orchids and their 
devastated habitat, discussed the problem at some length, announced what we would do next, and 
then moved off to walk to a patch of cut mallee about 500 metres or so from Skylark Dam, some 
were still wandering slowly up towards the Duck Orchid patch. The vegetation there is all quite 
open and we were all in clear view of each other but I went back and made sure that everyone 
knew where we were going and left it up to them to follow us or to Stay near the cars. 


We walked to the cut mallee and wandered around looking at the eucalypts and other plants (the 
Westringia was flowering alongside the track and several very attractive clumps of Dampiera sp. 
were in full flower in the cleared area on the track itself. Some of the FNCV members were very 
interested in the variety of ant life in this part of the Whipstick and, on the way to the mallee, 
several of us spent some time looking at some very strange ants which appeared to be establishing 
a new colony in the area that was actively patrolled by meat ants. They worked away, very 
slowly, but unhindered by the meat ants which crossed over their selected area - they were very 
slow-moving small ants; pale reddish-brown and much broader than you would expect for a typical 
ant of this length and they all seemed to be occupied in moving small pieces of orange coloured 
clay up to the surface and placing it in a ring around the single, small hole, but leaving a clear space 
of about 2cm diameter from the hole. 


I was one of the last to arrive at the cut mallee and one of the last to begin to walk back down the 
track towards the cars. We gathered at the parking spot to exchange thoughts on our observations 
and the area in general and then the FNCV visitors prepared to leave for home. You can imagine 
how surprised we were to be told to wait because 2 people were missing from their car-parties. 


After some confusion, much discussion, and working on what information we could gather from 
those who had seen them last, we decided to drive along all of the tracks (using only 4 or 5 cars 
driven by people who knew their way around the area) which we thought could have been taken by 
mistake by a disoriented person and to meet back at the main group after about 20 minutes. We 
actively dissuaded anyone from wandering off to look for them on foot, not wanting to lose 
anyone else. By the time we returned, one of the missing FNCV members had retraced his steps 
and arrived back at the cars under his own steam - he had walked back on his own and had taken 
the wrong turn to walk parallel to Skylark Road instead of back towards the cars but realised his 
mistake after walking more than a kilometre in the wrong direction. 


Further questions revealed that the missing lady had also started to walk back on her own and had 
passed several others on the way back so she hadn’t been left behind at the patch of cut mallee - 
she had been seen walking across through some open vegetation to cut a corner on the way back to 
the cars. She had been missing for some time so Rob and Glenise drove to the nearest phone and 
discussed the problem with the police - they were leaving to return to the main group when a car 
drove up and they were asked whether they were looking for a missing lady - she had walked more 
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or less parallel to Skylark Road and had walked to his farm at Neilborough which is several 
kilometres north -west of where the cars were parked. A second call was made to the police to 
reassure them and then the whole group was reunited back near Skylark Road. 


Everyone was very relieved and most FNCV members headed off home immediately (before 
anyone else was lost?). I imagine everyone was shocked to some extent to realise how easy it had 
been to lose 2 out of a party of about 40. All of the local club members present would have felt a 
real sense of responsibility and failure if we had not recovered both missing visitors. 


The size of such a group, the enormous difference in interests and walking speeds, and even the 
fact that some people were well known by many while others were known only by the few who 
were travelling with them, all contributed to the situation which enveloped us all. I am still amazed 
that anyone would simply walk off alone in a strange environment, away from a group which was 
being led to a site and then back again to return to the cars. We have discussed what we could 
have done to minimise such risks - such measures as a more regimented approach to assembling 
groups and keeping a roll list to record participants and survivors are used in schools where the 
prime responsibility is placed on the supervising teachers. Excursions of the Field Naturalist sort 
could not function under such expectations - who would lead them unless the leaders were able to 
expect with considerable confidence, that participants accepted responsibility for their own safety 
and participated within their own limits and abilities? 


We should warn participants of the dangers of becoming lost or injured or dehydrated if any of 
these are likely to occur but it would be easy to overdo the warnings and to overemphasise the 
threatening nature of the environment and consequently, to reduce the pleasure of wandering at an 
easy pace in an interesting area with people who do know the way there and the way back. In this 
case we did mention some of these hazards when we talked to the whole group at Shadbolt’s at 
lunchtime, where Rob emphasised the importance of Flagstaff Hill and of other hills as landmarks 
for disoriented gold-miners in the earlier history of the Whipstick and I mentioned the problems of 
finding your way through the mallee when it is so easy to become disoriented, but we still lost 2 
out of 40. 


Glenise suggested that with a group of this size we should bring enough rope and link them all 
together, but splitting the large group into several smaller, separate groups each with a leader who 
knows the area well is also something well worth considering (then we could use several, smaller 
pieces of rope!). Staying with the main group or keeping in contact with them, walking with 
people who know the way and can navigate their way back, and keeping to the tracks in unfamiliar 
territory are all necessary forms of behaviour that leaders of Field Naturalists excursions would 
expect of every single participant - all of these commonsense rules become even more important 
when there are more participants on any excursion than the leader(s) can easily keep rounded up at 
all times (sounds like a job for a good Border Collie!). 


It was a very interesting day in the Whipstick, an education in more ways than we had expected, 
and quite memorable for all participants. 
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Cover Photograph 
Photographer: Jan Orr 


This is an eyesight test but not the one that you first thought of. The photograph was taken during 
October when many fine orchids were in flower in the Bendigo district. The plant had 2 flowers 
on the stem - the lower one was perfect (it’s not in focus because the orchid was growing in deep 
shade and the photograph was taken late in the afternoon when there was hardly any light left - Jan 
focussed on the upper flower instead). The top flower, however, was a freak - it had an extra 
labellum, 2 columns, and an extra lateral sepal, and it’s focussed sharply enough so you can count 
them for yourself. We found this freak plant just before the State election and thought at the time 
that was probably an omen! 


March 1993 Campout 


The Timboon Field Naturalists have organised a campout at Kangaroobie, Princetown on the 6,7 
and 8 of March 1993 and at the last BFNC Club meeting some of our members expressed an 
interest in joining them. | 

Kangaroobie is a well eqipped hostel with bunk style accomodation (doonas and pillows supplied). 
Disabled access and recreation rooms are excellent. 77 

Fees will be $ 75 which includes accomodation for Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights and all 
meals from Saturday breakfast to Monday lunch. 


The program will include: Great Ocean Road, Shipwreck Coast, beach walks, flowers and birds, 
bush walks and glow worms. Ps 

If you wish to join the Bendigo members please indicate your interest as soon as possible as a bus 
might need to be booked and other arrangements made for the group. 
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Diary 


As usual the work of thinking up and arranging speakers and excursions for 1992 has rested on a 
very few club members. While attendance at excursions has been good for some, for others it has 
been very low. If the club’s program is to meet the needs of all club members, then we need more 
suggestions, especially from those members who, at present, aren’t attending meetings or 
excursions: John Guley, our current syllabus officer, would be grateful for any ideas from any 
member. . 


General Meeting | 


Wednesday December 9 6:30pm, Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), Epsom, 
Pre-Christmas dinner & social evening. Please bring a plate to share. 


Wednesday February 10 7:30pm. Members slide night. 
Please bring slides of natural history interest 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday December 4, 7:30pm DARA, Epsom 
Speaker: Joe Benshemesh on the Conservation of the Mallee Fowl 
Bird of the Night: Lewin Honeyeater 


Friday February 5, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom . 
Jack Ipsen will talk about his experience over three decades of bird banding. We will also have a 
discussion on the program and direction for the group in the coming year. 


Friday March 5, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom eS : 
Group discussion. Suggested topic: how much do we know about local birds, what don’t we 
know and what could we dotofindout? = 


Mammal Survey Group _ eas aoe 
Please contact the President (John Burtonclay 395710) or Secretary (David McDonald 395756) for 
details about the venue of the next meeting. | | : 


Committee Meeting aS 
Wednesday, January 20 at Lyn Hamilton’s home, Marong Road, Maiden Gully. 


Excursions 
Sunday December 13. We will meet at the Ipsen’s place for BYO picnic lunch and get-together. 
Jack will be up at daylight & will welcome visitors when you arrive any time in the morning. 
Saturday February 13. Starting at Heather Roberts’ place a late afternoon/evening canoe trip on 
the Loddon River at Eddington has been arranged. Some canoes are available to be borrowed from 
members not attending. No fires are allowed. Spotlighting is a possibility. 
Supper Sei Sake nese | 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1.00 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. | Kees agers : ie 
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